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What they're saying .. . 


Some 240 newspapers throughout the nation have spoken 
editorially on President Nixon’s proposal for postal reform, 
and more than 93 percent of these editorials were favorable 
to the plan. For the information of career postal employees, 
POSTAL LIFE here reprints excerpts of editorial opinion from 
the nation’s press. 


NEW YORK TIMES: The trend in mail service has slowly 
been approaching the public service standards of nineteenth- 
century Bulgaria. But all indications are that the plan submitted 
by President Nixon, which he describes as “the most significant 
reform bill” of his Administration, deserves much more than 
this negative approval. It calls in fact for all the popular sup- 
port it can get. Proponents of the new system are hoping that 
the unions will be won over by a formula combining collective 
bargaining machinery with the ultimate use of binding arbi- 
tration, a plausible solution which nevertheless seems up to 
now to have had little appeal to public service workers. 


DETROIT NEWS: It seems that improved service and tax- 
payer savings go third class while self-interest and short-run 
union goals go air mail special delivery. There is no need to 
document the need for improved service to mail users and 
the continuing post office deficit is testimony enough that 
taxpayers bear the burden of rising costs. If the unions ever 
looked at their members’ long-run goals—higher pay for more 
responsible, less elbow-pushing work—perhaps the opposition 
would fade and we might get postal service worthy of the 
name. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL: Unfortunately, the people 
who have the most to gain from modernization—the postal 
workers—are among the more adamant opponents of change. 
As the mail service has deteriorated in recent years, the general 
public is more likely to blame the mailman, that fellow who 
shows up at the front door much less frequently than he once 
did and now seems to need several days to carry a letter from 
one side of town to the other. The service might indeed be 





“It's supposed to be the first letter mailed from the 
moon, but how am! going to lick the stamp?” 


somewhat better with more effort from the postal workers. 
That effort would be far easier to induce, however, if the 
workers were not submerged in a system deeply encrusted with 
politics. The President obviously was seeking employee sup- 
port when he said postal workers “must be given a reason for 
pride in themselves and the job they do.” Just as obviously, 
they are likely to have little reason for pride if the system 
continues so thoroughly enmeshed in politics. 


ALABAMA JOURNAL: Although a highly complex thing, 
the proposed reforms appear to be basically sound. Backed 
by both Presidents Nixon and Johnson, the change would cre- 
ate a government owned corporation which would be managed 
somewhat in fashion of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: The Nixon Administra- 
tion has taken a bold and forthright move in deciding to 
replace the Post Office Department with a government corpora- 
tion to handle the mails. The 11 unions are fearful of the 
unknown conditions of negotiating with a board of directors. 
But a timorous response to the challenge of revitalizing 
the postal service seems to us to serve the unions’ members 
very poorly indeed. If their position is opposed to drastic 
change, no one will suffer the consequences more cruelly than 
their own members. 


GREENVILLE (SC) PIEDMONT: A new attempt to put 
the federal government's biggest civilian business on a self-sus- 
taining basis is represented by President Nixon’s plan for con- 
verting the Post Office Department into a nonprofit, government- 
owned corporation. The need to put postal operations on a 
businesslike basis is long overdue. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER: The real opponents, 
and perhaps the ones with the most muscle, are the postal 
unions. Actually, it seems to us that these fears are groundless. 
We agree that they would be better off under a new system 
in which their employer, the Postoffice, would operate efficiently 
and without the heavy burden of present criticism. 


DENVER POST: Thus the administration must undertake 
an educational program to allay fears while selling the merits 
of the postal reform program. The program is worth a full- 
scale effort by the White House. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN-DEALER: Antiquated rules estab- 
lished over the years prevent adoption of practices that would 
improve service. Promising executives can’t be transferred to 
bigger post offices. The postal service now does not even 
control its revenues, or its rates, or the pay scales of the 
people who work for it. Nixon’s reform plan would change 
that. The government corporation would operate as any other 
business. Men would be chosen for promotion on their ability, 
not their politics. 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN: Another point of resistance 
lies in the qualms of postal workers. They would retain 
certain benefits, such as civil service annuity rights and veterans 
preference. They have been assured that the change would 
not mean fewer workers; that improved operations should bring 
the prospect of better pay, advancement, and working condi- 
tions. They would gain “true collective bargaining”—accom- 
panied by binding arbitration provisions. 
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Our Readers Sling Mail 


WRITE: POSTAL LIFE, RM. 3355, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20260 





TRUE AGREEMENT 

Having read so many letters congratulating you on the 
magazine, POSTAL LIFE, one almost feels like a disagreer 
not to write and voice some true agreement. My present 
work finds me clerking in Pittsburgh and the information you 
print means news to me of a “look ahead” nature. We some- 
times get so involved with our own specific ventures (so to 
speak) that we overlook the overall picture. 

“Found Loose in the Mails” has some quite profound or 
deep humor in it. 

We also like your photographs and some of your cartoons. 

On the whole we feel that the magazine is well worth its 
while. 

PETER G. FAINES 

Pittsburgh, PA 15206 


SHOCKED AND DISMAYED 

As a former postal employee and reader of POSTAL LIFE 
magazine, | was shocked and deeply dismayed by Tim Larkin’s 
column in the July-August issue of our magazine. 

For instance, you attempt to make fun of confrontation as 
evidenced by “try-outs for the varsity sit-in team.” Surely you 
cannot be against confrontation as a means to change and 
progress. 

| found nothing the least bit funny in your column. But 
what causes me more concern is whether the attitude you 
reflect and manifest —i.e., smugness, prejudice, short- 
sightedness, and lack of critical insight and genuine concern 
for problems that concern other citizens — is typical of the 
majority of government employees, or just postal employees. 
| hope neither. Nevertheless, what you say is to some extent 
a reflection on the integrity and mentality of all postal 
workers, and | would hope that in the future you wouid 
exercise, if not better taste, at least more restraint in your 
attempts at being funny. 

GEORGE T. VOLENIK 

Ohio University 

Dept. of Philosophy 
Athens, OH 45701 


DIALOGUE PLUS 

Reference to carrier Sy Schlachter of Brooklyn, article 
entitled “Toward Better Understanding”: As a delegate for 
Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union, | can attest to a positive 
dialogue that exists beween labor and management here at 
Grand Central Station. 

We have periodic meetings between labor and management. 
Grievances are discussed fairly and openly, the net result is a 
more positive atmosphere which is conducive to better atti- 
tudes and morale. 

To Mr. Schlachter | say, put a little fire under those union 
representatives at Brooklyn. It can be done. We here at Grand 
Central Station give all the credit to Manhattan-Bronx Postal 
Union. 

LEWIS STOKES 
New York, NY 10017 


SPIRIT AT PSI 

| found it very gratifying to be able to take an active part 
in the Postal Service Institute’s course, “Supervision and 
Group Performance.” 

One of the most enjoyable aspects of giving this course 
was meeting men in the postal service from large and small 
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offices from all over New England and sharing their experi- 
ences. Taking part as an instructor in this course has been 
one of the most rewarding and self-satisfying endeavors in 
my nineteen years of postal service. 

The Postal Service Institute is one of the main contribu- 
tions in many years toward better understanding of postal 
operations and employee involvement. 

The article on the P.S.!. in the March-April issue of 
POSTAL LIFE magazine was most timely and informative. 
Aside from the knowledge and information given by the 
P.S.I., | think the most outstanding factor is the new sense 
of “esprit de corps,” something that has been lacking in the 
postal service for a good many ye :rs. 

JOHN F. DuPUY 
New Haven, CT 06510 


END TO PATRONAGE 
| was interested to learn of Mr. Nixon’s decision to divorce 
the patronage system from postal affairs. This serves to bring 
about an extremely needed turn-around in postal conduct. 
With a little luck, and fair implementation of both the old 
and new postal regulations and policies, we are most certainly 
on our way to a brighter Postal Life. 
Enjoy reading your magazine. Keep the presses rolling. 
CHARLES W. ISLER 
Carrier 
Cincinnati, OH 45237 


FAIR CHANCE 


| enjoyed very much reading your May-June article entitled, 


- “Panels Will Pick Postmasters.” 


| personally have always thought it only fair that men who 
have worked in the Department for years and who know its 
condition and who, from experience, can promote more 
efficient ways of distributing mail and serving the public, 
should be given equal opportunity for this position also. 
| sincerely hope that it no longer will be a “politicians’ 
choice job” but that it be available to every worthy man. 
MARVA D. WILLIAMS 
Clerk 
San Francisco, CA 94110 


ONE SIDE OF REFORM 
| have been enjoying the POSTAL LIFE and | would like to 
commend you for your effort, but your latest publication (July- 
August) certainly shows that the magazine was printed by the 
management, and for the management. It tells only one side 
of the story on postal corporation. It flowers all the criticism 
and tries to make those who read this propaganda feel that 
the postal corporation will benefit postal employees and be 
a cure for all ills. 
Rural Carrier 


A POSTAL CHAMPION 

Your issue of July-August had a picture of me casing mail 
from my wheelchair on page three. | feel quite honored to 
have made any part of a magazine with a circulation as 
large as yours. 

But don’t feel sorry for me. | am having a ball at times. 
| work a full shift, except when my two ailments work to- 
gether and force me to holler “uncle.” Besides my work at 
the post office, | have been active in union activities, helped 
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on drives in the P.O. and was organizer of our blood bank and 
a Board member of the credit union. Along with that | have 
been active in our chapter of the Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciation, being vice president until my physical condition 
worsened, and Health-Education, Publicity and Canister 
Chairman for the last three years. Along with this | have a 
large list of people and organizations with which | corre- 
spond. 

| am constantly working to help the wheelchair handi- 
capped for | believe that these people have to fight the 
hardest to reach the lowest level that those in perfect physi- 
cal condition reach with ease. 

HENRY S. CLAY 

Springfield, OH 45506 


OUR ERROR 

Possibly you will wish to correct information on make-up 
of bulk mails you inadvertently placed in POSTAL LIFE, 
May-June, 1969. 

At bottom of page 13 you state “. . . the bottom piece of 
mail was to be reversed with the address showing, so that 
the package could be thrown as a direct-city bundle rather 
than being worked.” 

Please refer to 134.436a, Postal Manual. 

R. A. VAN LIEU 
Postal inspector 
Canton, OH 44701 


You are correct. Current regulations do not require 
the reversing of the bottom envelope in a bundled, 
bulk mailing. 

This illustration was based upon a service problem 
occurring prior to 1967. Before this date, volume mailers 
were required to show addresses on both sides of direct 
city bundles. — Ed. 


MAINTENANCE AWARD 

Lloyd Terry, UFPC Local 1228 Health and Safety Repre- 
sentative, focused the Local’s attention cn the cleanliness of 
the St. Petersburg, Florida, main post office and the orderly 
maintenance procedures. 

These are assets contributing to good safety records, 
health assets and pleasant morale. The building has no dust 
problem. Even the lighting fixtures and tops of cases get 














“lL can assure you madam, these stamps are quite free 
of solar dust, tunar organisms, space parasites...” 


regular dusting. Safety lanes, storage and smoking areas are 
clearly marked and observed. Foremen stress tidiness of 
work areas along with their weekly safety talks. Rest rooms 
are well lighted and ventilated. The fixtures in rest rooms are 
antiseptically clean and odor free. 

At Terry’s recommendation, Local 1228 paid for a Special 
Award plaque to recognize the tip-top custodial and mainte- 
nance efforts. The award was presented to Assistant Post- 
master W. Tucker and Custodial Foreman L. Mansfield by 
Safety Representative Terry. Attending the awarding were 
Florida Federation of Postal Clerks Vice President R. Vonder- 
Haar and officers of Local 1228, J. Sardin, J. Williams, 
J. Hook and R. Rumpf. 

JOHN WILLIAMS 
President, Local 1228, U.F.P.C. 
St. Petersburg, FL 33730 


FAVORS REFORM 


As a postal employee, | cannot sign this letter. Despite 
the fact that | am a member of the postal union, | feel 
strongly that every interested citizen and tax payer should 
be encouraged to use any influence possible to urge the 
Congress to convert the post office operation to that of a 
corporation. 

As the situation has stood for the past 40 years, the 
post office has been so bogged down by politics that it is 
impossible for it to function properly and efficiently in its 
present operation. 

Because of the seniority system presently applied in per- 
sonnel assignments, positions do not go to employees on a 
basis of best qualified, but rather are assigned in accord- 
ance with years of service. 

A corporation designed along the lines of private industry 
is our only hope of regaining the dignity and integrity that 
once was a symbol of the post office. | sincerely hope that 
the public can be aroused to the need for reforms. 

If the tax payer was aware of the conditions as they are 
in the postal system they would be alarmed. It amounts 
to what could easily be classified as the most outrageous 
scandal in government today. 

A POSTAL CLERK 


TRIBUTE 

The Brooklyn post office should be very proud to have as 
Director, Office of Plant Maintenance, Mr. Albert Lewis, a 
very fine and understanding gentleman of unusual caliber. 
He has the good and welfare of all his employees at heart. 
He is indeed a credit to the post office. 

MRS. MORRIS OXMAN 

Brooklyn, NY 11229 


NO GUARANTEED HOURS 

Why is the Department having trouble procuring and keep- 
ing help? The answer as | see it is no guaranteed hours for 
substitutes or trainees. Bargaining seems almost impossible. 
We get what is given to us and no more. We alone fight 
inflation while private industry workers have the threat of 
strike with which to get fair wage increases. 

It seems we also have the growing problem of too many 
chiefs in the office creating more unnecessary paperwork 
and not enough Indians to move the mail, which most readers 
are well aware of by now. 

Thanks to the editors of POSTAL LIFE for making available 
this space for sounding off. 

WILLIAM N. HOFFNER, JR. 
President, Branch 4423 N.A.L.C. 
Jamesburg, NJ 08831 


















ENCE UNDER GLASS | 


Inspection Service Labs Fight Crime 


Outrageous, the woman _ sput- 
tered, that she should even be sus- 
pected of writing such a letter. 

Such language was not part of 
her vocabulary. 

Unhesitatingly, she gave samples 
of her handwriting to postal inspec- 
tors who sent it to Washington 
where the offensive letter was under- 
going examination. Several days 
later the phone in the Miami domi- 
cile rang and it was Washington on 
the line, asking inspectors to obtain 
additional samples of the woman’s 
other hand. 

She demurred, saying she could 






















not write with her left hand. But 
she gave her fingerprints and these 
too were transmitted to Washington, 
and the inspectors waited. 

The message came back: “Ask 
again for samples of her awkward 
hand. We know she can do it. Her 
fingerprints are on the letter.” 

In a medium-sized midwestern 
town, police and postal inspectors 
were investigating the continuing 
theft of checks mailed by an insur- 
ance company. Research showed 
that the checks had disappeared on 
each occasion after the same even- 
ing collection run, and were cashed 
at separate banks between 9 and 
10 a.m. the next day. 

Suspicion fell heavily on the mail 
truck driver and a postal clerk who 
helped him unload the mail. Sam- 
ples of their handwriting went to 
Washington, together with the fraud- 
ulently endorsed checks, and word 
came back clearing both postal em- 
ployees. Neither had forged the 
signatures. 

The investigation continued and 
ultimately an employee of the in- 
surance firm was apprehended. The 
company sorted its mail into a pouch 
rack, and the employee had been 
removing the checks from the open 
pouches. The autographs on the 
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backs of the negotiated checks 
matched his own longhand. 

These cases and hundreds like 
them are typical of the workload 
that flows through the Identification 
Laboratories of the Postal Inspec- 
tion Service. 

Albert W. Somerford, the genial, 
cigar-smoking director of the lab- 
oratory, himself has testified in per- 
haps 600 cases during a career 
spanning three decades. He is acute 
and precise, his mind disciplined by 
long studies in the subtleties of the 
human holograph. 

The workload involves such 
crimes as post office burglaries, the 
mailing of bombs or poison candy 
or other edibles, and more rarely a 
robbery or death. 

“Invariably,” Mr. Somerford 
says, “it’s a woman who mails poi- 
soned candy and the man who 
makes the bomb. Sometimes we get 
these things in triangle love affairs.” 

But most of the work—some 90 
percent by Mr. Somerford’s esti- 
mate—is connected with the identi- 
fication of questioned documents: 
obscene letters, stolen checks and 
money orders, forgery, matters in- 
volving mail fraud, poison pen let- 
ters, blackmail. 

Like the remainder of the postal 
establishment, the crime lab also 
faces a workload consisting largely 
of letters and schemes. 

The postal service laboratories 
have developed many of their most 
important tools—for example, the 
process of taking fingerprints, even 
latent marks several years old— 
from stationery and other paper. 
Lab experts perfected the technique 
and have had more experience in 
this kind of fingerprint recovery 
than any other law enforcement 
agency. 

A chemical ink identification test 
was devised by the post office lab, 
and the experts, who maintain con- 
tinuing research, have made exhaus- 
tive studies of such specialties as 
penmanship, typewriter faces and 
the handwriting of twins. 

Besides their own self-education 
efforts, staff members of the Head- 


quarters lab find time to train law 
enforcement officers from other na- 
tions. 

And throughout it all, the labora- 
tory must keep up with a workload 
that runs about 550 active cases at 
any time. 

The Washington staff charged 
with these varied and vital responsi- 
bilities numbers exactly ten. Among 
them are four handwriting experts: 
Mr. Somerford, his assistant Gor- 
don R. Stangohr, E. F. Alford, Jr., 
and Gerard S. Parent; two finger- 
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Jamaica’s A. J. Broomfield (1) stud- 
ied under Director Somerford. 


print experts, Donald G. Mooney, 
Sr., and P. C. Journee; and chemist- 
microanalyst expert James E. Scott. 
They are supported by photographer 
Seymour M. Oresky, Mrs. Charline 
E. Franks and Mrs. Susan Doukas. 
Perhaps the highest tribute to the 
quality of their work is the fact that 
the seven identification experts in 
just one month this year received 
28 subpoenas to testify in various 
courts throughout the nation. 
“Our testimony often serves as 
the principal or even the sole evi- 
dence in a case,” Mr. Somerford 





explained. Much credit, he said, is 
due the investigating postal inspec- 
tor; his thoroughness at the scene 
of a crime makes possible the high 
ratio of laboratory identifications. 

The appearance of a postal lab 
expert can devastate the defense. 
The government obtains convictions 
in more than 95 percent of the cases 
in which lab personnel participate. 

Workload continues to grow at 
the rate of 10 to 15 per cent an- 
nually. In 1940, when it was es- 
tablished, the Headquarters identi- 
fication laboratory reviewed 125 
cases. Last fiscal year the five In- 
spection Service labs handled 4,583 
cases, examined 142,000 exhibits, 
made 242 court appearances, iden- 
tified almost 5,000 evidence items 
and 1,800 offenders. 

Mr. Somerford is the only direc- 
tor the Headquarters laboratory has 
ever had. He was one of the three 
young employees who wanted to do 
handwriting identification for the 
Postal Inspection Service and who 
had ambition and the willingness 
to learn. They arranged to study 
under Dr. Wilmer D. Souder, an 
internationally known expert from 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

The students created a cram 
course for themselves, completed it 
and began their practice, all in 1940. 
One of them, George G. Swett, 
eventually left the post office to 
enter private practice, and the third, 
James V. P. Conway, a few months 
ago returned to Washington as the 
Deputy Chief Inspector in the Pos- 
tal Inspection Service. Mr. Conway 
is the author of “Evidential Docu- 
ments,” an authoritative work on 
handwriting and typewriting identi- 
fication. 

Today, the workload is shared by 
field laboratories at San Francisco, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and New York. 
The field labs employ 18 persons, 
making the staff for all five facilities 
28, including seven fingerprint spe- 
cialists and 16 of the estimated 150 
handwriting experts in the United 
States. 

Only the Washington lab is fully 
equipped for analysis of “physical 
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Chief Inspector Cotter (1), Deputy 
Conway watch G. R. Stanghor. 


evidence”—bullets, paint chips, hair, 
clothing, glass and other debris of 
burglaries or more violent crime. 

The Headquarters laboratory oc- 
cupies a series of converted offices 
strung out along the corridor on the 
first floor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; it is as if the laboratory burst 
from one shell into another, sprawl- 
ing restlessly down the hall as its 
workload and responsibilities in- 
creased. 

Despite the growth, lab quarters 
remained crowded. The handwrit- 
ing section, partitioned into small 
studies for the examiners, adjoins 
the physical evidence lab crammed 
with chemicals, equipment and “evi- 
dence” specimens such as a shattered 
safe, a forced money box, screw 
drivers, pry bars, sledge hammers, 
suspicious looking packages and 
other questionable items. 

Next door is the library of type- 
writer fonts containing samples of 
every type face on domestic and 
foreign machines. Lab _ personnel 
can tell in minutes which make of 
typewriter has produced a note and, 
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if the type is older and worn, the ex- 
perts can identify the exact ma- 
chine. 

The next two chambers are dark- 
rooms, the first for preparation of 
photographic courtroom exhibits. 
Enlarged photos of handwriting, 
fingerprints, bullets and similar spe- 
cimens are used to show juries how 
evidence was identified. 

The second room houses infra-red 
and ultra-violet lamps whose rays 
penetrate document surfaces and re- 
veal hidden marks or obliterated 
writing. 

The anchor men of the evidence 
production line are the fingerprint 
experts who work patiently through 
a sea of bad checks and money or- 
ders, letters, and sometimes even 
wrapping paper, forever seeking the 
print that makes a perfect match. 

Essentially, the work of the lab- 
oratory is of three types: the com- 
parison of handwriting, the compar- 
ison of fingerprints, and the com- 
parison of physical characteristics— 
such as the grooves of bullets, the 
composition of ink or a hair or the 
matching of a pry bar with the 
scratches made on a post office safe. 

It is patient, careful and some- 
times tedious work and it requires 
the talents of meticulous men with 
sharp minds and a certain stubborn 
persistence. But it is a team game 
often played before an audience; it 
is not work for the shy or with- 
drawn. Examiners must be sociable 
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people with a lecturer’s poise; they 
must be capable of making polished, 
lucid and convincing presentations 
before juries. 

“Teamwork and competency are 
the things we rely on most,” Direc- 
tor Somerford said. “The size of 
our staff is limited, and our mem- 
bers are keenly aware of their indi- 
vidual responsibilities.” 

Typical is their team approach 
toward questioned documents. “If 
one man is having trouble with a 
handwriting problem, or if he can’t 
reach a conclusion one way or the 
other, we seek the views of another 
seasoned lab member.” 

In his own case, Mr. Somerford 
said, when he is stymied, he asks 
Mr. Stangohr for help. “l don’t 
know what I'd do without him,” 
Mr. Somerford says. His entire 
staff, he proudly asserts, is the best 
in the country. “The morale is un- 
surpassed. Nowhere could one find 
more dedicated lab personnel.” 

Identification of handwriting, like 
other kinds of evidence, requires in- 
tense study of specimens and a sys- 
tematic comparison of the elements 
of the autograph: 

“We know that no person could 
write his signature twice in precise- 
ly the same form,” Mr. Somerford 
says. “But the patterns of writing 
are the same. Most persons know 
only one way to form each letter. 
Even if the pen were held in your 
awkward hand or between your 
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lab experts can devastate the defense; ; 
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toes or in your mouth, the shape 
of the letters would be generally 
the same because your brain would 
tell you to make the letters in the 
same way as if you used your proper 
hand.” 

Handwriting, Mr. Somerford 
points out, is one of three means of 
human expression. The autograph 
is as characteristic of the individual 
as his manner of walking or talking, 
he said. 

“So we know that no individual 
could make even two letters exactly 
the same, but we study the scope 
and fluctuation in his normal script 
and compare the dozens of idiosyn- 
cracies possessed by each writer.” 

One of his most difficult cases, he 
said, was based upon the identifica- 
tion of two letters—“ty.” 

A woman in a southern city had 





Fingerprint expert Mooney 
dusts bottle for evidence. 


purchased a money order for six 
dollars. She had cashed it for sixty, 
and she denied altering the money 
order. 

Albert Somerford, by an acute 
analysis of two letters, demonstrated 
that she had. Her “t,” he pointed 
out, was made with a neat staff, 
perfectly retraced without any loop 





Chemist-microanalyst Scott prepares ink sample for analysis. 


or tent; invariably she crossed her 
“t’s” just above the halfway point 
with a slightly upward stroke. 

The “t” was connected to the 
“y” with a smooth, graceful arc, 
and the “y” itself was made with 
a well shaped cup, and a tail that 
returned firmly to the line of writ- 
ing, crossed its own stem and ter- 
minated at half the height of the 
cup. 

Confronted with this court-room 
demonstration, the woman con- 
fessed. 

In his work, the postal handwrit- 
ing expert is aided by his knowledge 
of classical penmanship; he has 
studied every style taught in Ameri- 
can schools since 1890. 

The farther a person departs from 
the calligraphy he learned in grade 
school, the more individual is his 
handwriting and the more readily 
identifiable. 

Never have the experts been able 
to discover two persons with iden- 
tical handwriting. The postal lab 
specialists went so far as to collect 
samples from 500 sets of fraternal 
and identical twins, male and fe- 
male, ranging in age from eight to 
85. But analyses showed that the 
autographs of twins are no more 


similar than the writing of any other 
two individuals. 

Handwriting specialists have so 
perfected their science that their 
testimony in court is now accepted 
as a demonstration of evidence 
rather than the opinion of one man. 

“That is because the agreement of 
the writing in a questioned docu- 
ment and the writing of the suspect 
can be graphically demonstrated 
with the help of magnified photo- 
graphs,” Mr. Somerford explained. 
In 75 to 80 per cent of their cases, 
postal experts can say definitely 
whether a suspect did or did not 
author a document in question; in 
the remaining instances, the exam- 
iner usually is able to render a ten- 
tative finding. 

The study of handwriting led 
naturally to the study of ink, and in 
1951 the postal crime lab introduced 
to ink analysis the technique of 
chromatography, a simple chemical 
test which separates the dyes of 
fluid ink so that a sample can be 
identified by its composition. Simi- 
lar tests have now been perfected 
for ballpoint and other oil-based 
inks. 


Another important chemical 
technique is the ninhydrin process 
continued 
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for taking fingerprints. In 1953 a 
Swedish chemist accidentally dis- 
covered that paper treated with the 
chemical, ninhydrin, would reveal 
latent fingerprints. Mr. Somerford 
read about it in a trade journal, 
promptly had ninhydrin tested and 
now has installed it as an indispens- 
able part of the lab’s fingerprint 
work. 

The chemical brings out prints 
that may be 10 to 15 years old. “We 
are obtaining 35 per cent more iden- 
tifications through fingerprints as a 
result of this technique,” he said. 

In one case, the crime lab helped 
convict a promoter who had sold 
non-existent trips to Hawaii to a 
number of families in St. Louis and 
then disappeared. Arrested a few 
years later and brought to trial, he 
denied that he had ever been in St. 
Louis, but the crime lab refuted 
that deception by showing the man’s 
fingerprints were on the Hawaii pro- 
motional material. 

Another new technique for recov- 
ering evidence from bits of paint, 
glass, hair or other material is called 
neutron activation analysis. 

Samples are exposed to a nuclear 
core and then analyzed by a special 
machine which senses the elements 
in the samples. The device can rec- 
ognize 75 of the 103 known ele- 
ments and measure the quantity of 
each to one-millionth part. The ma- 





chine is 1,000 times more sensitive 
than the spectrograph, which was 
previously used. 

In a typical case, police in Indi- 
ana arrested a suspect and discov- 
ered burglary tools in the trunk of 
his automobile. These were sent to 
Washington, and neutron activation 
analysis revealed that paint chips 
from a pry bar matched the paint 
from a rifled post office safe. The 
man was convicted. 

The postal service was the second 
government agency to use the tech- 
nique successfully, analyzing frag- 
ments of a bomb and obtaining a 
conviction of the person who mailed 
it. 

Samples are exposed to a nuclear 
reactor in a 50,000-gallon tank of 
water at the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory near Washington. The pos- 
tal service, and five other non-De- 
fense agencies, chip in each year to 
pay for the maintenance of the nu- 
clear equipment. 

Handwriting identification — 
which was the reason for the found- 
ing of the postal laboratory in the 
first place—became relatively re- 
cently an organized, systematic func- 
tion of the crime fighting profession. 
The science first won national at- 
tention in 1935 during the trial of 
the man who kidnapped the Lind- 
bergh baby. 

Dr. Souder, the physicist who 


Gerard Parent (I) uses ultra-vi- 
olet viewer to read marked out 
writing on money order; mock 
trials (below) are part of train- 
ing; P. C. Journee uses ninhy- 
drin to bring out fingerprints. 




















considered handwriting identifica- 
tion a sideline, was the only govern- 
ment representative among eight ex- 
perts who examined the 11 ransom 
notes. During lengthy testimony, the 
examiners showed that one man had 
written all the notes and identified 
the hand as that of Bruno Haupt- 
mann who ultimately was convicted 
of the kidnapping. 

Five years later, Mr. Somerford, 
Mr. Swett and Mr. Conway won the 
permission of Chief Postal Inspec- 
tor K. P. Aldrich and his deputy, 
Joseph T. Gartland, to set up a 
document identification laboratory 
for the postal service. 

The three young men studied un- 
der Dr. Souder, Alwyn Cole, chief 
document examiner of the Treasury 
Department; John Orr of the Vet- 
erans Administration, and James H. 
Taylor, of the Navy. 

Then Mr. Swett was sent to At- 
lanta, and Mr. Conway went to San 
Francisco to open up the first field 
installations. 

Mr. Somerford became chief of 
the Headquarters laboratory. This 
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Deputy Chief Conway (I), Chief 
Inspector Cotter see results as 
Mr. Alford shows fingerprint 
identification; below, searching 
forgery files for samples of sus- 
pect’s handwriting. 


year he is serving as president of 
the International Association of 
Identification, a group with 59 mem- 
ber nations. Many foreign docu- 
ment examiners—some 150 since 
1955—have been trained at the post 
office lab under terms of an Agency 
for International Development 
agreement. 

Since there is no school for hand- 
writing specialists, the post office 
also trains its own .experts. They 
study for three to four years before 
they testify in court. They are 
tested in mock trials during which 
the trainee acts as a witness giving 
handwriting identification testimony. 
Someone else plays defense attorney 
and challenges the witness with a 
rapid-fire cross-examination. Others 
act as jurors, keeping notes on the 
witness’s weaknesses. The com- 
ments later are given to the trainee 
and he uses them to improve his 
courtroom techniques. 

One of Mr. Somerford’s most 
dramatic cases was not related to 
the postal service. It involved a 


will scrawled in two shaky sentences 
on paper torn from a loose-leaf 
notebook. The brief note was worth 
a million dollars. 

Written two weeks before the 
death of an 82-year-old millionaire, 
the will directed that the entire es- 
tate should go to the housekeeper 
who had cared for the aged man for 
many years until his death. Rela- 
tives contested the will, arguing that 
it was fraudulent, and the case had 
dragged on for six years. 

At the request of Dr. Souder, 
Mr. Somerford was authorized to 
enter the matter in behalf of the 
art and science of handwriting iden- 
tification. He took leave from the 
post office and flew to Texas where 
the case was before the court. 

“I spent two days locked in a 
room at the Courthouse examining 
documents that were to be used in 
the trial,” Mr. Somerford says. 
“They were checks and letters and 
things he’d written over the past 
several years, and I became con- 
vinced through my study that he 
had in fact written the will, that it 
was an authentic document. 

“By accident I had walked into 
an empty room and discovered the 
enlarged photos which the other 
side had used in trying to prove that 
the will was false. When I appeared, 
I asked that those enlargements be 
made available to me, and using the 
other side’s exhibits, I was able to 
show by handwriting identification 
analysis that the will had in fact 
been written by the aged man. 

“Then, I presented my own en- 
larged photographs. I showed that 


the writing was the same. The will 
naturally was shakier because it had 
been written by a feeble hand and 
in bed, as the housekeeper testified. 

“Every so often his hand would 
rest, and his pen left a long streak 
on the paper. There were several 
of them. As he wrote it became a 
greater effort to extend his arm, and 
sure enough, the right hand margin 
kept getting shorter and shorter with 
each line.” 

Through these observations and 
several others, Mr. Somerford 
helped the housekeeper win her 
case. Mr. Somerford also feels that 
his demonstration in the case of the 
million-dollar will holds the promise 
of an even greater treasure for medi- 
cal science. 

Handwriting is such an intimate 
personal characteristic, Mr. Somer- 
ford says, that one day it will be 
used as an aid in medical diagnosis. 
To a trained eye, he said, handwrit- 
ing samples would reveal indica- 
tions of declining health and of re- 
covery after treatment. Some re- 
search along these lines is already 
under way. 

He prophesied that handwriting 
analysis, used to monitor an indi- 
vidual’s changing physical profile, 
might suggest serious illness, such 
as heart disease, cancer or brain 
tumor, before other symptoms ap- 
pear. Doctors, he said, would need 
trained handwriting specialists to do 
the analyses. 

“It would be a fascinating study,” 
he said, recalling the pioneering 
spirit of 1940. “I can see a whole 
new field opening up.” @ 
















Postal reform has been enacted 
into law—by Girls’ Nation, respond- 
ing to the legislative leadership of 
its president, Miss Ro-Ann Costin, 
16, daughter of Thomas P. Costin, 
Jr., of Lynn, Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Postmasters. 

Miss Costin was elected by 100 
delegates to the mock-government 
in Washington sponsored annually 
by the American Legion Auxiliary. 
Participants had been chosen by 
18,500 delegates to Girls’ States 
throughout the country. 

Miss Costin had discussed strat- 
egy with Postmaster General Winton 
M. Blount before the Girls’ Nation 
debate and passage of the legisla- 
tion. The new law creates a govern- 
ment corporation to operate the pos- 
tal service. Postal employees are 
guaranteed the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

The nine-member commission 
heading the reorganized Postal Serv- 
ice will have authority to set postal 
rates subject to congressional veto; 
the Postal Service will be empow- 
ered to sell bonds to finance major 
construction projects. 

Miss Costin was sponsoring her 
version of 11750, the postal reform 
bill which President Nixon sent to 
the Congress in May. Girls’ Nation 
passed its reform bill unanimously, 
the only piece of legislation to win 
























Leadership Conference: 
Miss Costin and Mr. Blount 
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approval without a dissenting vote. 
Just six of the 78 bills originally 
introduced into the Girls’ Nation 
Senate were ultimately enacted dur- 
ing the week-long convention. 

Miss Costin said that she was 
pleasantly surprised to discover the 
nationwide interest in postal reform. 
“Most of the girls knew about it,” 
she said. “Of course, I had heard 
a lot about it because my father is 
so involved with his post office 
work, but I found out that there was 
a lot of interest all over the country.” 

Miss Costin is a champion swim- 
mer and a leader among her fellow 
Lynn high school students. She is 
the National and New England 
YWCA swimming champion and 
record holder and an American Ath- 
letic Union record holder. She is 
president of the Student Council 
and treasurer of her class, and she 
is on the Super Honor Roll. Miss 
Costin also is a Voice of Democracy 
contest winner and member of the 
National Honor Society. 

She was chosen for Massachusetts 
Girls’ State, then sent to Washing- 
ton where she was elected president 
of Girls’ Nation. 

“It was a wonderful experience 
and a great honor,” she said. 

Girls’ Nation did one other piece 
of postal business: resolved to ask 
for a stamp commemorating Girls’ 
Nation’s 25th anniversary in 1971. 

* 

Cecil (Pete) Peterson, 33, clerk 
at Durham, North Carolina, post 
office, has won the 1969 National 
Elks Amateur Golf Championship, 
defeating 551 other players, includ- 
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ing some of the best amateurs in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. 
Peterson finished the Southern Pines, 
North Carolina, tournament with a 
288, two strokes over par and eight 
ahead of the field. It was the first 
national title for the new champion 
who has been playing golf for 12 
years and who regularly competes in 
smaller weekend tournaments. An 
efficient distribution clerk, he is 
pleased with his 3:30 a.m. shift 
which lets him get to the course in the 
afternoon. Often, he plays six times 
a week — “seven,” he says, “if I can 
manage it.” 
+ 

Mending parcels isn’t always a 
dull job. Clerk Dale Richardson’s 
yell disturbed the peace of the 
Jacksonville, Florida, post office and 
startled every employee in earshot. 

“There’s a great big snake in 
there!” he shouted, pointing excitedly 
at a wooden crate with a slat askew. 
“A huge snake!” 

There was indeed, much to the 
delight of fellow clerk Zane Kirkland 
whose hobby is catching rattlesnakes. 
The snake in the box was a brown, 
yellow and orange, nine-foot-long 
baby python, Clerk Kirkland dis- 
covered, gently lifting the creature out 
of its crate and stroking its head. 

“Harmless,” he said. 

When the little fellow grows up, 
he may be as long as 25 feet. 

Snakes, of course, are strictly non- 
mailable matter, and the episode sent 
local postal officials into a huddle. 
Considering that it was soldier’s mail 
and that it would be rather incon- 
venient to return the snake to Viet- 
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nam and considering further that it 
would be in the best interests of the 
peace of the post office, officials de- 
cided that the best way to get rid of 
the snake was to deliver it. 

They did. Promptly. 

The addressee, a friend of the 
soldier’s, was a bit surprised, but he 
took it in stride. Said he’d feed the 
snake a chicken or two and donate it 
to the Jacksonville zoo. 

* 

Vehicle Operations Analyst 
Walter J. Campbell, who assisted in 
the arrest of a burglary suspect, was 
presented with a cash award by 
Bronx, New York, Postmaster Frank 
J. Viola. 

* 

After 10 years of study, night 
school and commuting, letter carrier 
Joseph Cirillo, of Auburn, New 
York, graduated from the University 
of Syracuse as a member of the class 
of ’°69. Mr. Cirillo switched from 
clerk to carrier in 1958 so that he 
could enroll in night courses. 

Although he now has a degree in 
psychology, Mr. Cirillo has no imme- 
diate plans to leave his post office 
and 20 years (including Army time) 
of federal service. He is considering 
social work, but, he said: “Before I 
make any major change in my life, 
I want to see if the coming changes 
in the postal system offer a chance 
for improvement.” 

* 

Viscount Hall, the Welsh miner’s 
son who became one of Britain’s 
leading financiers, will head the 
British post office when it is con- 
verted to a public corporation this 











year. Lord Hall is giving up direc- 
torships in 14 companies, each of 
which pays more than the $36,000 
he will earn as Chairman of the Post 
Office Board. 

” 

In Washington to see the President 
of the United States present her son 
with the Congressional Medal of 
Honor was Mrs. Monta Maurine 
Ferguson, stenographer at the San 
Angelo, Texas, domicile of the Postal 
Inspection Service. Chief Warrant 
Officer Frederick E. Ferguson, 
Army helicopter pilot, received the 
nation’s highest military award for 
his bravery in the rescue of five 
wounded comrades downed in the 
enemy controlled city of Hue, South 
Vietnam. Pilot Ferguson steered his 
craft through steady mortar and 
small arms fire, landed in the city 
and cooly loaded the wounded under 
a continuing enemy barrage and then 
returned, flying his damaged heli- 
copter through intense, short range 
fire to American lines and safety. 

* 

Chickasaw Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America presented its Tate 
Memorial Award for outstanding 
contributions to scouting to William 
E. Davenport, Memphis, Tennessee, 
letter carrier and scoutmaster of 
Troop 35. The award included a free 
trip for Mr. Davenport and his family 
to Philmont Scouter Training Center 
at Cimarron, New Mexico. 

* 

Chicago’s Outstanding Federal 
Employee of the Year is Albert 
Brooks, contract compliance exam- 
iner in his 39th year with the Chicago 


post office. Mr. Brooks was selected 
from among 80,000 Chicago-area 
federal employees in the contest 
sponsored by the Federal Executive 
Board. 

In addition to his dedicated postal 
service, Mr. Brooks was recognized 
for his participation in such organ- 
izations as the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights, the Mayor’s 
Citizens Committee for the Study of 
Police-Community Relations and the 
NAACP. He is also chairman of 
Postmaster Henry W. McGee’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

* 

Among the busiest in the massive 
task of knitting together operations, 
transportation and regional manage- 
ment functions has been James E. 
Josendale, Deputy Assistant Post- 
master General for Operations. In 
one month alone, Mr. Josendale 
traveled to all 15 regions, conferring 
with 1,000 postmasters and 100 re- 
gional officials. In the six months 
since the Office of Regional Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of Trans- 
portation were merged into the 
Bureau of Operations, he has been 
hard at work, tuning up the vast field 
mechanism, seeing that post office 
operations are in time with transpor- 
tation schedules and that postmasters 
and regional directors exercise 
greater authority in mail manage- 
ment. e 


Brooks Josendale 
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What has electronic eyes, a com- 
puter brain and an infallible mem- 
ory? The answer is the Optical 
Character Reader, the machine that 
reads up to 43,000 addresses an 
hour. 

The Optical Character Reader 
(henceforth to be known as the 
OCR) is the world’s most advanced 
piece of postal machinery. It’s not 
as smart as a postal employee, but 
under some circumstances it can 


READING 
MACHINE 

LEARNS _ 
ITS ABC’s 


Clerk feeds letters into 
Optical Character Reader. 








sort letters much faster than the 
average human being. 

Ten OCR’s are now in operation: 
two each in Detroit and Houston, 
and one each in Philadelphia, New 
York (Church Street Station), Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Boston and 
Los Angeles. By the end of 1970, 
ten additional readers will be oper- 
ating. 

Four cities will get their first 
readers within the next year. They 


Sweeper-tyers collect and tie-out sorted mail from 
distribution bins at back of Letter Sorting Machine. 
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are Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia will get their second 
readers, while two additional readers 
each will go to Chicago and New 
York. 

The number of OCR’s has been 
limited because the machine has 
such an enormous appetite that it 
can be used efficiently only where 
the volume of letter mail is large 
enough. The machine costs about 
$400,000. It is coupled with a 
$125,000 Letter Sorting Machine, 
which takes directions from the 
OCR. 

In order to break even on the 
machines (or as the engineers say, 
“in order to reach a cost beneficial 
operating point”), each OCR has 
to handle 250,000 letters a day. In 
a system that handles billions of 
pieces of mail, 250,000 sounds like 
hardly enough to cover the bottom 
of a mail sack. However, the 250,- 
000 letters have to be pre-culled, 
because the machine isn’t too smart. 

Despite its capacity, the OCR 
hunger is only for selected mail. The 
machine can’t read every kind of 
typing or printing. As a matter of 
fact, there are about 600 typefaces 
(or fonts) in use in this country, 













but our OCR can read only the 80 
most common of those. Thus, the 
mail has to be screened before it 
can be fed to the machine. If the 
machine can read 70 percent of the 
250,000 pieces a day, it is paying 
for itself. If raw metered mail is 
fed into the OCR, it reads only 
about 60 percent of it—at best. 
The OCR operates through elec- 
tronic eyes and a computer brain. 
High speed belts whip mail past the 
reading instruments in a fraction of 
a second. A beam of light flashes 
on to the envelope, bounces off the 
address and strikes the “eyes,” 
which are electronic tubes that con- 





Reader, front, above, gives 
orders to giant Letter Sorter; 
left, Los Angeles’ Joe Le 
Bomme learns reader repair 
as operator Wilhelmina 
Potter and Philco’s Joe 
McTague watch. 


vert the light energy to electrical 
signals. Those electrical signals are 
transmitted instantly to the com- 
puter brain. 

The “eyes,” in effect, take a pho- 
tograph of the characters being read. 
This photo is sent to the computer, 
which compares each character in 
the photo with others in the memory 
unit. The information read is 
matched—character by character— 
with a master list of addresses. 
When an exact match is found, the 
piece of mail is sorted to the cor- 
responding destination bin. 

Two feeder stations direct letters 
into the sorting equipment. The new 
model OCR’s will operate at speeds 
as high as 43,000 pieces of mail per 
hour, compared with the 36,000- 


per-hour top rate for the first OCR’s. 


With electronic eyes and a com- 
puter brain, why isn’t the machine 
smarter? 

The answer is that the machine 
can only react; it can’t reason. 

Thus, when the bottom line on an 
envelope is something like “Atten- 
tion: John Jones,” the machine is 
confused. Its memory unit doesn’t 
know what to do with that informa- 
tion. The letter is rejected. Like- 
wise, when certain characters in the 
printing are broken, not enough to 


be noticed by the human eye, but 
broken nevertheless, the OCR is 
thrown off. Patterned backgrounds 
and some window envelopes are also 
likely to upset the machine. 

But if the OCR isn’t going to win 
any prizes for brains, it is going 
to win a few for speed and accu- 
racy. Recently, the OCR at Chi- 
cago ran for 24 consecutive hours. 
It was fed 812,365 pieces of letter 
mail and accepted 650,000 of those. 
Savings are figured at $2 per thou- 
sand pieces sorted. Thus, the sav- 
ings that day came to $1,300. 

But if the machine does have 
trouble making decisions, once it 
makes the decision, it’s usually the 
right one. That is to say that the 
error rate for the machine is less 
than eight-tenths of one percent. 

The Post Office Department has 
been at work on optical character 
reading since 1954. At one time, 
it was expected that this could be 
the total answer to the age-old prob- 
lem of sorting letter mail. However, 
experience since has cast doubt on 
that, and many of the Department’s 
industrial engineers now believe that 
some kind of simpler reading system 
—such as encoding—is needed. 
Encoding machine operators would 
spray mail sorting codes in special 
ink onto envelopes; these electronic 

continued 





Los Angeles’ Ramon Tang (rt), Philco’s 
Henry Benzarik check OCR computer. 






















codes could be easily recognized by a simple 
optical reader. 

The OCR’s now in use in eight American 
post offices represent the most ambitious 
character reading program in the world. 
The machine was developed by Philco-Ford 
under a contract with the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Experimental models were tested in Wash- 
ington during 1965, and the first operational 
reader was installed on the workroom floor 
at the Detroit post office, the nation’s most 
mechanized postal installation. Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien went to De- 
troit to inaugurate the machine into service 
in November, 1965. 

There are other character reader projects 
outside the post office, but none nearly so 
complex as the American OCR. No other 
research program is aimed at finding a de- 
vice to read addresses or other typed or 
printed characters prepared at random by 
private citizens or various business mailers. 

Banks use character reading of account 
numbers, but under carefully controlled cir- 
cumstances in which the machine reads only 
one typeface in only one location. 

Other countries are also doing a limited 
amount of machine reading in their postal 
systems. Australia, for example, uses an 
encoding system. Belgium handles bank 
mail for its banking system, addressing the 
envelopes with a special type face that is 
easily read by a simple reader. 

Japan has a new ZIP-Code-like system 
that utilizes an OCR. The Japanese code 
is located in boxes on the upper end of the 
envelope. The code may be handwritten 
or typed. The OCR reads the code at a rate 
of 40,000 letters an hour. Handwriting is 
rejected by the American OCR, although an 
autograph-reading project has been under 
way for some time. The job is easy for the 
Japanese OCR because the code is required 
and because the numbers are in a standard 
location. 

Postal engineers expect great improve- 
ments in the OCR within the next few 
years. They hope to improve both its logic 
and its locating ability. That is, they want 
it to be smarter and have better eyesight. A 
half dozen firms now have research contracts 
from the Department to improve the OCR 
abilities. 

It usually takes three employees to run an 
OCR, plus the usual number of sweeper- 
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The Optical Character Reader has two feeder 
stations (AA) connected to a standard Letter 
Sorting Machine (B). 


. : Selmore Co 
1000 Main Street 
> Detroit, Ml 48217 





The actual reading is done by using a beam 
of light. The light is bounced off the address 
line to the “eyes” of the machine. The “eyes” 
are tubes that convert the light to electrical 
signals that are sent to the computer. In ef- 
fect, these signals are like taking a photograph 
of the letters or ZIP number. 





This information then is compared—character 
by character—with a master list of addresses. 
This is the machine’s way of scheme sorting. 
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electronically 
The reader first locates the address block and 
the last line of the address containing city, 
state and ZIP Code. It fixes its “eyes” on the 
lower left hand corner of the last line to begin 
reading. The reader measures the height of 
the first character of that address line. The 


reader then knows how far to go up and down 
to read the line as its “eyes” move to the right. 





The computer looks at the “photo” that has 
been sent to it by the eyes. It compares that 
electronic image with all the characters of the 
alphabet until it identifies each letter or nu- 
meral. Thus the address is read. 





When an exact match is found, the letter is 
sorted by an electronic signal and carried by 
the LSM conveyor to the destination bin. 


tyers on the Letter Sorting Machine. Two 
regular distribution clerks feed letters into 
the OCR. A third stacks up mail that the 
machine rejects. 

The OCR spells opportunity for some 
postal employees. 

Level 10 electronics technicians are 
needed to service the OCR’s. Offices with 
one OCR have three technicians. Those 
with two units have five technicians. These 
technicians are selected from the ranks after 
testing. The qualifiers are sent for 14 weeks 
of classroom training to the Willow Grove 
plant of Philco-Ford near Philadelphia. 

After completion of that training, they 
are converted to Level 8. They return home 
for on-the-job training. This will include 
four to six months on preventive mainte- 
nance, along with as much as 18 months on 
repair. So over-all, the training program 
may take up to two years—depending on the 
background and ability of the trainee. The 
Level 10 comes when the man meets the 
required proficiency. 

For the 10 machines now in use, 30 em- 
ployees attended the Willow Grove classes. 
A backup class of 12 has just concluded its 
training. 

Another important cog in the present 
OCR process is the task of identifying the 
mail that the machine will read. This is 
done through a program called “Operation 
OCR Tag.” Customer Relations Officers 
work with volume mailers to find out which 
mailings will be addressed in such a manner 
that they can be read by the OCR. These 
mailers are given special tags to put on the 
mail bags and their mail is taken directly 
to the OCR for processing. 

Character reading is of wide interest to 
industry. A recent OCR conference spon- 
sored by the Post Office Department drew 
more than 300 registrants. And the National 
Bureau of Standards is working on stand- 
ards for such factors as print quality, paper 
reflectivity and window envelope transpar- 
ency. 

The OCR isn’t going to replace any postal 
workers. Workload is growing far too fast. 
Indeed, it is inconceivable that any postal 
employees could be laid off because of me- 
chanization. However, the advanced OCR’s 
and other new pieces of mechanization are 
going to change the postal service. In the 
workroom of tomorrow, employees will have 
machines at their command. @ 
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He had hardly unpacked, Monroe 
Crable remembers, and already the 
president was calling for him, had 
an assignment and wanted him to get 
started. : 

“T came here in October, 1967,” 
he said. “They gave me directions to 
the Department and told me to go to 
a certain room and sit in on those 
negotiations.” 

It was a rigorous introduction to 
Washington; Monroe Crable found 
himself plunged into the swirling 
debates that were to become the 
longest, hardest, most complicated 
bargaining talks in the brief history 
of postal labor contracts. 

What finally emerged was the 
fourth National Agreement and one 
very well initiated negotiator for the 
National Association of Post Office 
and General Services Maintenance 
Employees. 

Monroe Crable had come to 
Washington as the acting secretary- 
treasurer of the association; he had 
been appointed to the position pre- 
viously held by the late James D. 
Burke. 

After his rugged breaking-in as a 
contract negotiator, Mr. Crable 
swiftly developed into the leader of 
the new team that now heads 
NAPO&GSME. 

Delegates to the union’s Houston 
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convention in August, 1968, 
promptly elected Mr. Crable presi- 
dent to succeed Edward Diekemper. 
Richard I. Wevodau, maintenance 
control clerk at Harrisburg, Pa., was 
elected legislative representative, suc- 
ceeding Ross A. Messer who, after 
two decades in Washington, had 
decided not to seek another term. 

The third resident position went to 
David M. Hendricks, of Kansas City, 
Mo., a wage board 9 employee from 
the General Services Administration, 
who jumped all the way from local 
officer to national secretary-treasurer 
during the Houston elections. 

The new team at maintenance 
headquarters in Washington makes 
up in ambition and ability what it 
lacks in seniority. 

President Crable entered the 
postal service in Cleveland only 13 
years ago. An electrician, he had pre- 
viously spent 15 years with the Pull- 
man Company and was shop steward 
for L-877 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

He used his experience to good 
advantage in the postal service. By 
1960, he had become one of the 
original maintenance control clerks 
at the Cleveland post office, and two 
years later he was promoted to build- 
ing maintenance electrician. 

Mr. Crable had become involved 
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with union activities as soon as he 
joined the postal service as a substi- 
tute mounted carrier. As a member 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, he served as grievor for his 
fellow carriers at the Parcel Post 
Annex. 

After his transfer to the mainte- 
nance craft, Mr. Crable became a 
member of NAPO&GSME and ad- 
vanced rapidly. He was elected sec- 
tetary of District Four (Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Kentucky) in 1962, later 
became vice president. and then 


Dick Wevodau: “Surprised by 
unwillingness to understand.” 
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Dave Hendricks: “Somebody 
has to take responsibility.” 


president of Cleveland local 52, was 
elected fourth national vice presi- 
dent, then second, and was first vice 
president when he was called to 
Washington. 

Dick Wevodau similarly worked 
his way up through local and District 
Offices. A veteran of 16 years in the 
postal service, Mr. Wevodau was 
president of his local in Harrisburg 
for three years and president of his 
District (Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware) for two and a half. 

Dave Hendricks has been with the 
General Services Administration 
since 1961, and he was director of 
research for the Kansas City local 
when he decided to run for national 
Office. 

Mr. Hendricks frankly admits 
that he prefers life at the working 
level. Originally, he had not intended 
to become involved in union activi- 
ties on a national scale. 

“But,” he said, “if you’re going 
to get anything accomplished, par- 
ticularly in regard to our GSA work- 
ing people, somebody has got to take 
the responsibility and do something.” 

Discontent with work schedules 
had led Kansas City GSA employees 
to organize in association with post 
office maintenance people. The bat- 
tle is one that still needs fighting, 
Dave Hendricks feels, and that was 





one of the major factors which moti- 
vated him to local activities and 
ultimately to national office. 

President Crable and Mr. Wevo- 
dau share the same kind of deter- 
mination “to take the responsibility 
and do something.” 

And the new team is learning 
rapidly. 

Already the union is agitating for 
legislation to upgrade all mainte- 
nance positions by two levels. The 
organization is also seeking legisla- 
tion to provide work clothing and 
laundering allowance for all mainte- 
nance people. 

Monroe Crable and his officers are 
pressing the Department for more 
training for the maintenance craft, 
and at the Omaha convention next 
year the union plans to do some 
training of its own. 

“We want to train our people in 
what unionism means,” Mr. Crable 
said. “At our convention we’re going 
to conduct sessions on negotiations, 
teach our people how to negotiate 
local contracts with postmasters. 
We’re going to show them how to 
handle adverse actions and griev- 
ances. We want them to be pre- 
pared.” 

Most members are good mainte- 
nance people, but have had little 
experience with formal labor-man- 
agement relations, Mr. Wevodau 
pointed out. Further, he said, many 
in lower grades are striving to make 
up for lack of proper academic 
opportunities during their early 
years. 

The union has mounted a major 
membership campaign which has 
netted 1,000 new members during 
the past year. The association is in 
the process of establishing a new life 
insurance program for its people, 
and the resident officers are pressing 
hard to keep up with their corres- 
pondence. 

“T’ve given instructions that every 
letter from a member is to be either 
answered or acknowledged within 
three days of its arrival,” Mr. Crable 
said. 

And then the association is con- 
verting its bi-monthly magazine into 


a more frequently published news- 
letter with more timely information. 

The Washington office has its own 
printing and mailing equipment 
operated by Larry Johnson and 
Gerald Cooper. 

Rounding out the head office staff 
are Mrs. Juliette Cobb and Mrs. 
Marie Chaley. 

President Crable has high praise 
for all of them. He said, “Mrs. 
Chaley was with the Treasury De- 
partment for 20 years, and she has 
been here for five, and her experience 
has just been invaluable. Mrs. Cobb 
is an excellent bookkeeper, typist 
and girl Friday and on top of that 
she’s taking lessons in stenotyping. 

“Larry Johnson is finishing college 
with a degree in business administra- 
tion, and Gerald Cooper plans to go 
to college and to study to be a 
teacher.” 

“They make a very efficient office 
staff,” he said. 

Mr. Crable now puts union mem- 
bership at 11,300. The maintenance 
craft, for which NAPO&GSME holds 
exclusive recognition, covers the 
broadest array of occupations in the 
postal service, Mr. Crable said. 

There are electricians, custodians, 
carpenters, painters, plumbers, and 
electronics technicians for mail flow 
equipment. The craft also includes 
general mechanics, Area Mainte- 
nance Office personnel, firemen- 
laborers, elevator operators, guards, 
letter box mechanics and other varie- 
ties of maintenance craftsmen. 

Legislative Representative Wevo- 
dau estimates that more than 80 dif- 
ferent kinds of trades fall within the 
maintenance craft. The majority of 
the positions are in levels PFS 1-6, 
but the union does represent em- 
ployees up to level 15, and there are 
52 supervisory locals in addition to 
376 working level locals. 

“We’re trying to visit every one of 
them before the next convention,” 
Mr. Crable said, “but we have units 
in all 50 states and in some of the 
wide open spaces, our cities may be 
500 and 600 miles apart.” 

Mechanization, Mr. Crable says, 
is going to mean vast new oppor- 
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tunities within the maintenance craft 
“In the next 10 years,” he predicted, 
“the advent of the new automated 
equipment will make maintenance 
one of the most important crafts in 
the postal service.” 

The installation of highly sophis- 
ticated mail processing equipment 
will increase the need for highly 
skilled and proportionately paid 
equipment maintenance personnel, 
Mr. Crable pointed out, and he 
wants to see that his people get first 
crack at the jobs. 

“We need training, and we need 
better pay,” Monroe Crable said. 

In addition, he wants to eliminate 
the written examinations required of 
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each maintenance employee who 
seeks advancement to a higher posi- 
tion within the craft. 

“Our people are not test-takers,” 
he said. “We think that work ex- 
perience and skill should be the 
determining factor as to who gets the 
higher level job.” 

In one major city, he said, more 
than 100 vacancies in better paying 
positions are going unfilled because 
employees cannot pass the test. 
Many of these individuals are capa- 
ble enough, he said, and may even 
be detailed to serve in those higher 
level jobs. 

He is most interested in the 
National Technical Training Center, 
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Monroe Crable: “We have a very efficient of- 
fice staff.” Mrs. Chaley (left) brings “invaluable 
experience” to her work; below, Larry Johnson 
(l) and Gerald Cooper run the printing-mailing 
operation; and Mrs. Cobb (right) is the versa- 
tile, multiple-skilled bookkeeper-typist. 











and he feels that as many mainte- 
nance people as possible should have 
the opportunity to attend. The 
NTTC, a branch of the Postal Serv- 
ice Institute located at Norman, Ok- 
lahoma, is the post office school for 
maintenance and technical person- 
nel. 

The facility opened last July and 
was scheduled to train some 2,000 
working level employees in its first 
year and, ultimately, some 4,000 
employees each year. 

“Training is one of our most press- 
ing needs,” Mr. Crable said. 

Better pay, he said, is necessary to 
attract the talent to maintain today’s 
postal equipment and to prepare for 
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tomorrow’s. “Maintenance techni- 
cians, particularly in the middle and 
higher levels, would get much more 
in private industry than they do with 
the post office,” Mr. Crable said. 

That precept has become the 
grounds for his case for a two-level 
increase for all maintenance work- 
ers. 

The post office, he said, is having 
trouble recruiting, even for the lower 
paying positions, and the need for 
new employees continues to grow. 
One major facility, the Postal Con- 
centration Center at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is scheduled to open late this 
fall, and another big project at 
Kearny, N.J., should be completed 
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in early 1972. These two installa- 
tions alone will require some 900 
maintenance personnel, Mr. Crable 
estimated. 

He decried what he said were atti- 
tudes which give “no thought to the 
value of the maintenance craft.” 

He said: “If it weren’t for the 
maintenance people providing the 
light and the heat and the power, and 
maintaining the postal equipment, 
and making it comfortable for the 
other people to work, they wouldn’t 
be able to perform their function of 
getting the mail out.” 

Dick Wevodau agreed. He said: 
“I have been surprised by the inabil- 
ity or the unwillingness of some peo- 


ple at the Department to understand 
the problems of the maintenance 
craft. To them, we’re always last on 
the list.” 

About 10 percent of the members 
of the National Association of Post 
Office and General Services Mainte- 
nance Employees work for the 
General Services Administration. 

The union has been open to em- 
ployees of both federal agencies 
since 1950 when a Presidential re- 
organization transferred mainte- 
nance responsibility for some post 
office buildings to the newly created 
General Services Administration. A 
number of postal maintenance em- 
ployees were affected by the move, 
and the union decided to expand its 
jurisdiction so that these workers 
could retain their membership in the 
association. 

Today’s organization is the result 
of a merger voted in 1947 and con- 
sumated in 1948 by the members of 
the National Association of Post 
Office Custodial Employees and the 
National Association of Post Office 
Mechanics. These groups were es- 
tablished in 1938 and 1937 respec- 
tively, a few years after the 
maintenance responsibilities for post 
offices had been transferred from 
the Treasury Department to the Post 
Office Department. 

The new team at NAPO&GSME 
headquarters has completed its 
shake-down period. It was one year 
in August since Monroe Crable and 
his top staff took office. 

They have organized themselves 
into an efficient working group, di- 
viding responsibilities and concen- 
trating their efforts. They have orig- 
inated their first internal programs; 
they have sponsored their first legis- 
lation; and they have established 
their working relationships with 
Departmental officials. 

All three are music-makers but 
have not yet turned their talents into 
an office combo. Mr. Wevodau plays 
the piano, Mr. Hendricks, the guitar, 
and Mr. Crable, the trumpet. As 
Dick Wevodau says, “The job 
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doesn’t leave much time for a 
hobby.” 

Each of the three saw military 
service—Mr. Crable in the Navy, 
Mr. Hendricks in the Air Force and 
Mr. Wevodau in the Army. 

Mr. Crable and his wife Lily have 
two sons and three grandchildren. 
He is a Prince Hall Thirty-second 
Degree Mason, and a member of El- 
Hasa No. 28 Shrine Temple of 
Cleveland. He has the distinction of 
having been the first Negro to be 
elected president of an exclusive 
AFL-CIO affiliated postal union. 

It has been a busy year, Mr. 
Crable agrees, and there is more 
work ahead. Already, he is looking 
forward to the new round of national 
negotiations which is scheduled to 
begin in four or five months. The 
current National Agreement expires 
March 8. 

Recalling his own unsettling intro- 
duction into the world of postal labor 
negotiations, Mr. Crable regards the 
new talks with the confidence born 
of experience. “This time we'll be 
ready for them,” he promised. @ 
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“That’s one small step for a man, 
one giant leap for mankind.” 

Neil A. Armstrong spoke words 
that will be preserved in history 
books when he placed the first foot- 
prints on the moon, July 20. 

The world watching on TV shared 
this boldest and most awesome event 
of space travel. 

Aboard the spacecraft, Columbia, 
was “moon mail,” a letter bearing 
the first copy of the jumbo-sized 
postage stamp that has been issued 
to celebrate this fantastic merger 
of dollars, daring and technology. 
The letter was canceled “Moon 
Landing, U.S.A.” This lunar post 
office was operated with a mini- 
mum of equipment—one rubber 
stamp and an inked pad. 

Stowed aboard the lunar module, 
Eagle, also was a small oblong of 
steel, the engraved master die from 
which 120 million copies of the 
“First Man on the Moon” postage 
stamp already have been produced. 
The die was in a pouch that in 
























Postmaster General receives moon 
stamp die from Wildersee Harris. 
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turn was vacuum packed, in the as- 
cent stage of Eagle. In the interest 
of saving a few ounces of valuable 
cargo weight, the steel die had to 
be shaved to about one-fifth of its 
original weight. 

The “moon mail” moving in orbit 
and the master engraving, inside 
Eagle on the moon’s surface were 
objects of history’s longest mail run. 
Apollo 11 completed the round trip 
in less time than was required by 
the Pony Express to carry mail from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, 
California, back in 1860. The Pony 
Express letters cost $5 a half ounce. 

The moon stamp is a 10-cent air- 
mail. It is about 50 percent larger 
than conventional commemorative 
stamps. 

An initial printing of 120 million 
stamps was ordered, but it is almost 
a foregone conclusion that there will 
be additional printing as stamp col- 
lectors seek mementos of this his- 
toric event—stamps made from an 
engraving that had been on the sur- 
face of the moon. 

All printing plates were made 
from this single engraving. Each 
plate reproduces 20 million to 30 
million stamps, turning them out in 
sheets of 132 rather than the con- 
ventional 200, before the metal 
wears Out. 

In announcing the “First Man on 
the Moon” stamp, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Winton M. Blount predicted 
that the stamp would capture the 
imagination of millions of persons 
throughout the world, stamp collec- 
tors and non-collectors alike, serv- 
ing as a unique souvenir of one 
of man’s most astonishing accom- 
plishments. The fact that the stamps 
would be printed from a master die 
that had been on the moon’s sur- 


face would intensify interest in the 
stamp, he added. 

Evidence is strong that the stamp 
will rack up enormous sales. Hours 
after news media reported the stamp, 
the Division of Philately’s tele- 
phones were clogged with calls, 
mostly from persons unacquainted 
with first day cover request proce- 
dures, asking desperately how they 
could get one. A call came from 
England seeking 50,000 first-day 
covers. 

Mail requests for these continue 
to pour daily into The Washington 
Post newspaper Offices. To top the 
first day cancellations record, the 
“First Man on the Moon” stamp will 
have to exceed the three million for 
Project Mercury, which celebrated 
the flight of Colonel John Glenn, 
first American to orbit the earth, in 
1962. 

Within three weeks after the 
stamp was announced, some 50 tubs 
of requests for first day covers had 
arrived, and the flow continued at 
the rate of about eight tubs daily. 
About one-fifth of these requests 
came from overseas, a Statistic that 
had not been remotely approached 
in requests for previous covers. 

After return to earth, the moon 
mail underwent a 21-day decon- 
tamination period at Houston and 
was returned to Washington, where 
it will be made part of an elaborate 
exhibit that will be first shown in 
the Department’s Philatelic Exhibi- 
tion Room. 

Later it will be displayed at events 
throughout the country and abroad. 

The master engraving from which 
philately’s most exciting stamp was 
printed was flown by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion from Houston to Washington 
July 31. 

Special Delivery Messenger Wil- 
dersee Harris, of the Washington 
City Post Office, personally deliv- 
ered the master die to Postmaster 
General Winton M. Blount. 

Mr. Blount immediately turned 
the master die over to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing where stamp 
production began. @ 
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The other day I was deeply engaged in my usual 
summer sport of intensive fly swatting, when my young- 
est boy Julian sidled up and said, “Ugh, are they dull.” 

“Flies are always dull, kid. Think now. Did you ever 
meet a really smart fly? But don’t worry,” I said, slip- 
ping into the superior air that my wife knitted last (and 
I do mean last) St. Christopher’s Day. “These are 
things you’ll fully understand as you get older.” 

“I wasn’t talking about flies,” he said, giving me one 
of those half pitying generation-gap smiles. “I meant 
the colors of the stamps you’ve been putting out. Look 
at them. Red. Sage Green. Brown. Olive Brown. Yellow 
Brown. Dark Brown. Dull Brown. I think they’re all 
dull.” 

“Well,” I said, “I never thought of it that way. But 
colors are colors. What else could you call them? 
I mean, green’s green, and red’s red, and all that.” 

“Look what Ford did.” 

“Boy, what’s that got to do with the price of tea bags 
in Hoboken or the color of stamps?” 

“It said in the paper that the new Maverick comes in 
some real swinging colors. For instance, Anti-Establish 
Mint and Hulla Blue and Original Cinnamon. And 
would you believe Freudian Gilt and Thanks Vermillion? 
Why can’t the post office have a better idea too? Like 
swinging stamp colors. Maybe you might sell more of 
them. Increase your penetration of the stamp market.” 

I had to admit that the post office needs the money, 
so instead of giving the little devil the back of me hand 
as I usually do when he comes up with one of those 
pre-emptive bids of his, I put down my fly swatter and 
started to work out a little list. And after doodling 
awhile, I had to admit that there were some possibilities. 
For example. 

The reissued Molly Pitcher commemorative in Sweet 
Molly Maroon. 

The 18¢ stamp honoring the reestablishment of cul- 
tural exchanges between North and South could well 
be in a lovely tone of Mason-Dixon Lime. 

And how about a commemorative for TV news- 
casters? Surely there’s room for a 2¢ item in Sander 
Van Ochre. 

In recognition of the fact that the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s machine of tomorrow — the optical character 
reader — has now processed two dozen consecutive 
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letters without an error, we could put out a 10¢ issue 
in Cum Pewter. 

Certainly, there’s a demand for a stamp recognizing 
the work of the American Society for the Wider Propa- 
gation of Flesh Eating Plants in Public Places. Part of 





the beautification program. Should be in People-Eater 
Purple, naturally. 

To signal the demise of the political patronage system 
in the postal service, a suitable denomination in Political 
Plum. With black border. 

For wallflowers and lonely hearts, an attractive issue 
on unsanforized paper in an adorable shade of Shrink- 
ing Violet. 

To signal the next anniversary of the Solid Wastes 
Disposal Act, a landmark in collective legislation, your 
post office will respond appropriately with a large issue 
in a lovely but rather messy shade of Gar Beige. 

To express the hope that our space effort may dis- 
cover something useful on the lunar surface, there will 
be massive ceremonies at Cape Kennedy for the dedica- 
tion of the 25¢ Lunar Landing stamp in Moon Honey. 

For the baseball afficianado, a popular priced issue 
in Willy Maize. 

We will continue to build bridges of international 
understanding with the announcement of a postage 
stamp honoring Australia in a tone of Down Umber. 

And for stamp collectors all over, a 50¢ issue marked 
down to %¢ in Stamp Buff. 

For the millions and millions of Americans who 
yearn for a moment’s respite from turmoil and bad 
news, a 5¢ issue in Lilac a Daisy. 

Finally, if all of you out there in postaland are feel- 
ing just a little bit too put upun; we can issue a stamp 
in a color that pleases everyone for the architect who 
rebuilt West Point and the Nebraska Capitol, Bertram 
G. Goodhue. @ 
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